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them. She cloaked her thoughts, and Essex left her presence,
thanking God that after trouble and storm abroad, he found a
sweet cairn at home. He saw her again after making himself pre-
sentable: the sky was still clear. At dinner his friends thronged
about him. * As God help me/ wrote Sir Robert Sidney's agent
at Court, c it is a very dangerous time here; for the heads of both
factions being here, a man cannot tell how to govern himself
towards them/ But in the afternoon, having seen Cecil and
measured her own and Essex's strength, Elizabeth put on the
judge's mien and ordered him to explain his conduct to the
Council. Not until night was his liberty restrained, and then he
was merely confined to his chamber. Two more days passed; on
the Monday he was sent from Court and committed to the cus-
tody of a councillor-friend. Lord Keeper Egerton. Time had
been given for hotheads to cool, and the punishment fell short
of that which was to be the signal for a forcible rescue.

A few days later, Elizabeth, who in her last letter to Essex had
said of Tyrone thate to trust this traitor upon oath is to trust a
devil upon his religion/ told the French ambassador that it was
not her intention, but that of ca Monsieur d'Essex' - uttering
these words with passion - to pardon the Irish rebels; she would
show him that he had no power. If it had been her own son, she
declared, who had committed a like fault, she would have put
him in the highest tower in England. But the world did not
realize the quality of her indignation, and looked daily for the
captive's release. It was well that it was so. London was crowded
with knights, captains, officers, and soldiers who had deserted
the Irish army leaving it in dangerous disorder. They were pos-
sessed by that vindictive hatred of Cecil, Raleigh, and others of
the opposite faction, which was the seed of insanity in their
leader's mind. One knight who on the morning of the twenty-
eighth is said to have offered to slay Lord Grey to prevent his
arriving at Court before Essex, took a cup at an inn and drank
to his hero's health and the damnation of his enemies, threaten-
ing to stab another for not drinking with him.

These men were easily able to stir the citizens of London with
their own emotions. Was not Essex their darling? Had they not